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For Friends’ Review. Spain remained Romanist, but it was 
ANTONIO DE ALVARADO. done only by the sacrifice of her noblest and 
— purest children. ‘‘ More than five million 
Perbaps many Friends might be surprised | inhabitants disappeared from the beautiful 
were we to head our article, “A Spanish | soil of Spain whilst the Inqu sition exercised 
Quaker of the Olden Time,” yet a frequent | its cruel ministry,” says the careful Catholic 
perusal of the Alvarado version of Barclay’s | historian, who concludes, that whilst “‘think- 
Apology, and especially the eulogy which | ing she was increasing the number of the faith- 
prefaces the volume, seems to lead to the|ful, she was only diminishing that of man- 

conclusion that Antonio de Alvarado was in | kind.” 

full sympathy with our Early Friends. It} Many of those who sought refuge in ban- 
is true Alvarado says nothing of himself) ishment were men and women of talent and 
further than calling himself a native of| education, and used their pens to further 
Seville, and and that he has made his transla- | the work of the Lord among those of their 
tion,“ For the good of all, especially the | nation. Cipriano de Valera, who married in 
Spanish nation.” England, revised the whole Bible, which 
More than a century had elapsed since the | was published in Amsterdam in 1602, and is 
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the version now generally circulated by mis- pel, now a second time revealed, and after a 
sionaries. ‘long and dark night of apostasy, commanded 

The daughter of Dofia Constanza de | to be preached éo all nations.” He speaks of 
Vivero Cazalla, in delicate but tender) Barclay as “A man (varon) of a sound 
strains, narrates the story of the martyrs, |judgment, strong in argument, joyful in la- 
from her refuge in Holland, where she cares | bors and suffering fora good conscience; of 
for her twelve orphan brothers and sisters, |@ pleasant and temperate mind, though solid, 
whilst ber mother is suffering prison for life | plain and exemplary in conversation ; a wise 
in the secret chambers of the Inquisition. | man, a good Christian, an able minister of 

“] bad nearly forgotten,” she says, “to|Christ. An obedient son, a loving husband, 
refer to the last dishonor inflicted on our|a careful father, affable and meek Senor, a 


family in this Auto de Fe. The bones of| 
our grandmother, Leonor de Vivero Cazalla, | 
were exhumed; her effigy was presented on | 
the scaffold, and both were consigned to the 
flames. Her memory was declared infamous, 
her goods confiscated, and her bouse, where | 
the reformed church of Valladolid met, was 
destroyed. Thus was extinguished the last 
vestige of our family; and now in our 
native city there exists as our only memorial 
a column of infamy, erected on the site ot 
the house of my grandmother, and telling 
why it was destroyed. Infamy was poured | 
out upon us in all our generations. We| 
accept it, and bold it as our most honorable | 
title, though all the titles of Christendom 
were offered us.” 

The reform movement continued to affect 
Spain when acentury later the writings: of 





our Early Friends shook all Europe, and 


penetrated the dark regions of Spain. The 
Latin version of Barclay’s Apology was in 
1693 arraigned before the inquisitorial judges 
and branded heretical. 

But a few years later we find a Sevillian 
exile engaged in a faithful but forcible ren- 
dering of the already condemned volume, 
and he does it, “‘ For the good of af, especi- 
ally the Spanish nation.” We are not told 
whether the work was condemned as 
Luterano or as Illuminado, but that it 
alarmed the inquisitors is certain from the 
fact that in his index, Llorente, the last sec- 
retary of the Inquisition, mentions it par- 
ticularly,—the only thing of special note dur- 
ing some ten years, although the number 
burved at the stake is noted at about fifty 
per annum in those years. The condemna- 
tion of a work is mentioned in preference to 
the death of 500 heretics, and still, one (per- 
haps of those burned in effigy) was rendering 
the work into Spanish, for the benefit of the 
Spanish nation. 

Alvarado, by the choice of terms, seems 
often to show his proximity to the Jl/l/umina- 
dos, and he fully breathes in his work all 
the enthusiasm of our Early Friends. He 
uses a second time as equivalent for again, 


good neighbor and a generous friend,” who 
left behind him a ‘‘sorrowing widow and 
seven children.’’ The translation was evi- 
dently printed under the supervision of the 
translator, and has a carefully arranged in- 
dex of all the passages of Scripture quoted 
in the volume, which has been omitted in 
most English editions. 

Why the list of quotations from famous 
authors should have been preserved in pref- 
erence to the list of Scripture texts, in our 
Englixh editions, may be due to the fact 
that Friends, half a century after Barclay, 
estimated the Scriptures less thao he, and 
were not so zealous to prove their doctrines 
by them. An index containing all the mar 
ginal indexes concludes the volume. All 
these indexes are models of perfection. The 
whole volume is remarkably free from typo- 
graphical errors, though it bas its peculiar 
orthography, which is bowever quite uni- 
form throughout. He uses strong adjectives: 
“The spiritual truths of the Gospel are as 
lies in the mouths of carnal and animal 
men.”’ Prop. 2: proof 2d. 

All dark passages are rendered clear by 
words placed in square brackets [ ], and 
these show perception and a full understand- 
ing of the author’s meaning, whilst he has a 
clearness of expression and force of language 
rarely carried out successfully in transla- 
tions. 

The whole volume of 685 pages, small 
pica type, was printed by our Friends in 
1710. The Scripture texts are all translated 
from the English, and do not conform to any 
existing Spanish version. The whole work 
is an admirable monument of the mission- 
ary zeal of our Early Friends, and a valuable 
memento of a “ Spanish Quaker,” who never 
used the word “ Quaker ” in any of bis wri- 
tings, always preferring the word Tembla- 
dores, which signifies Tremblers. 

8. A. Purpre. 

A. MACKENNAL says truly, “ God’s Spirit 
is withheld from irresponsive churches. It 
must ever be so. He was not only 


and evidently views the work of Friends as|Son of Man, He was the Son and Revela- 
a new revelation of the good old gospel. | tion of God, who could do no mighty works 
“Robert Barclay, servant of Jesus Cbrist, | before the men of His own city because of 
called of God to the dispensation of the Gos-| their unbelief.” 
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But He pours water upon bim that is 
thirsty, and floods upon the dry ground. 
The Lord Jesus said, ‘Ask and it shall be 
given you.’ If any lack the fullness of the 
Lord’s blessings, it must be because they 
ask nut, or ask only for selfish reasons, that 


they may consume them upon their own 
lasts. 


-o 


For Friends’ Review. 


HARVEST. 

The author of the Sixty-fifth Psalm, prob- 
ably David himself, glowing with thank- 
fulness for abundant rain and a plente- 
ous harvest, says of the earth, “ Thou 
greatly enrichest it with the river of God 
which is full of water.” He traces in out- 
ward providences the God of Grace, and 
sees His band in the copious supply for man’s 
bodily wants. His first emotion is too deep | 
for utterance. All his heart is stilled in| 
adoration. ‘Praise is silent to Thee, O God | 
in Zion.” But then his pent-up feelings | 
break forth in a song of thanks and vows of 
cheerful service. 

Again bas another ample barvest come to 
our country, the third in successive years, 
not so much now to relieve the want of a} 





depressed industry as to give confidence and | 
a firm basis to reviving prosperity. 

In the pressure of bardsbip and suffering 
during the last six years, many have sought | 
to Got for help and comfort who had thought | 
too little of Him in plenty, for still 


** Lips cry ‘God be pitiful,’ 
Who ne’er cried God be praised!" 

All the broad plains and prairies, the val- 
leys and hill slopes of our land have 
teemed with abundance. 

Towa alone is said to have produced 50,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat, more than one 
bushel for every man, woman and child in 
our nation. 





It is meet that in the bome circle and at 
public worship heartfelt thanksgiving sbould 
be raised for this bounty. Many enterprises 
of Christian benevolence have languished 
for want of means the last few yeurs. But 
now the first fruits of increase should be 
dedicated to the Lord, and the channels of 
practical Christian love be fed by offerings 
whicb attest the sincerity of the heart’s 
gratitude. 

Late and careful estimates make the loss 
of life in China by the famine to have been 
9,000,000 souls. This was not so much be- 
cause there was not food enough in the Em- 
pire, as that it could not be trausported from 
one part to another. By the perfection of 
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the seaboard, for twenty cents a bushel at a 
good profit. It is carried for much less. 

Thus every part of our country sbares in 
the wealth of every other, and the super- 
abundance goes to relieve the needs of other 
lands. The mechanical skill of our day is 
due to the quickening of thought by Chris- 
tianity, and in the great results of useful in- 
ventions we see another proof that “ the 
river of God is full of water.” 


a ~ 


AN OUTLOOK. 


Some remarks made at the late London 
Yearly Meeting may be useful to others 
than those to whom tkey were addressed. 
They, however, must be taken in their true 
intent, that the guidance of the Spirit is to 
be obeyed, when He directs us into just 
what we are fitted for, and when He shows 
us the limitations He designs. 

The liberty wherewith Christ makes free 
is a liberty to do all God’s will, and none of 
our own ; not to do just as we please in at- 
tempts to promote the causé of Christ. 
The remarks were made after the reading of 
reports from the Quarterly Meetings, and 


| were in substance as follows: 


The information we bave had placed be- 
fore us, enables us, to a considerable extent, 
to judge of the position we occupy as a 
small portion of the Christian Church, both 
as respects our own members and our rela- 
tion to the world around us. 

With some the feeling will be that there 
is reason for. thankfulness and encourage- 
ment—thbat the tide has turned, and that if 
the increase of membership is not large (107 
members and 197 attenders) the steady dimi- 
nution in former times is stopped. These will 
also remember that we are now exerting a 
direct religious influence around us by our 
mission meetings and Bible-schools, on a 
number far exceeding that of our own mem- 
bership, say 30,000. 

With otbers the feeling will be one of 
sadness that while the population of our 
country is many fold what it was two hun- 
dred years ago, our membership is hardly a 
third of what it was then. These latter 
will attribute the decline to two causes: lst, 
birtbright membership; 2d, want of indi- 
vidual faithfulness. No doubt there is 
much to be said on both these beads, but as 
regards the first we have yet to learn any 
arraugement of otber Christian societies 
which we could exchange with advantage 
for our own, and yet carry out the princi- 
ples of truth. As to faithfulness, few of us 
will think our members fail in this respect 


the modern railway system, wheat can be|to a larger extent than those of other reli- 
carried 1,000 miles, from the Mississippi to| gious bodies whom the Lord bas manifestly 
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blessed in usefulness and has increased| whatsoever I have commanded you.” 
greatly. There must be other reasons. George Fox said, ‘We feel it a daty in- 

There has been no doctrine more firmly+cumbent upon us to teach, instruct, pray 
held by Friends, past and present, than the with and for our families.” We, the So- 
immediate, or as it may be preferably | ciety of Friends, all of us, not just those 
called, the direct influences of the Holy| who are ministers. Later teaching than 
Spirit,—a doctrine largely needed in the | that of Fox was, “ Do these things if God 
early days of Friends, but to some extent | calls thee by His Spirit to do it,” not “ God 
more taken hold of by Christian professors | has called thee, and it is for thee to pray to 
generally now than then, This grand doc | know how to do it.” May we, in the docu- 
trine should, however, never be held as in| ments we issue, in our preaching and teach- 
any way to interfere with the duty of|ing, remember the words of the Lord Jesus, 
Christians to obey and attend to the teach-| ‘ Ye are my friends if ye do whatsoever I 
ings of Christ as given when upon earth,| command you.” 


and as shown to us in the Scriptures. Have | 
not Friends at times by their documents) 
and sermons neglected to impress upon the} 


members the necessity of obeying some of 
the commands of Christ as given in the 
Bible, and that for those teachings we have | 
no right to look for fresh commands by the! 


-o 


From The Christian Woman. 
* UNSEEN DANGER. 


BY IDA HINMAN. 


As I was leisurely taking a walk one 


Holy Spirit This would be dishonoring' summer evening I chanced to pass several 
Christ. We justly speak of taking His buildings that were a number of feet above 
words as our rule as to war and oaths, and ‘the street. Flights of steep stone steps led 
obeying them. But a Christian ebureh | to the yard which surrounded the houses. 
must not only have a testimony against These were tastefully laid out in flower- 
wrong, but a positive testimony for Christ. | beds, which seemed to vie with each other 

Has it not often occurred that dear Friends | for luxuriance and beauty. 
who were living saintly lives have failed to) But what was more attractive to me than 
influence the world around them as they the flowers, beautiful as they were, was a 
should. They thought the Holy Spirit! lovely child playing among them. An 
never called them to labor for Christ, | artist could not have wished for a more per- 
whereas Christ has called all His children | fect picture of beauty and happiness than 
to enter into the harvest-field and labor.| this little mite of humanity, over whose 
What the church should have taught such | curly head not more than three summers 
in their youth was, that once really Christ’s | could have rolled. 
themselves, they were to pray for guidance| I slackened my pace to watch his playful 
in what way, and in what sphere they were | movements. 
to enter into the barvest-field. That they! His gay, innocent laugh so free from care, 
should be looking constantly and steadily to | gladdened my heart like a ray of sunshine— 
the Holy Spirit for teaching -and direction | but what changes a moment may make in 
as to how Christ’s commands were to be! our feelings. In his play the little one ran 
obeyed. Other Friends, because they’ to the very edge of those steep stone steps ; 
thought God did not call them to direct’ his back was turned towards them, so he 
mission labor, and yet felt that they must | did not see his danger. If he should take 
be doing something, worked in social, po-| one step backwards—I shuddered to think 
litical, and educational questions, who of the result. I was too far off to reach 
might have been greatly blessed in direct! him in time, and to call to him would be 
religious labor for the Lord. ‘only to increase the danger. 

Others were led to judge young people But to my surprise, no less than my 
who were active in religious work, saying great joy, a gentleman arose from behind a 
they were running before they were sent, | large cedar tree that stood near, where he 
instead of shuwing them that they must by had evidently been working in the garden 
prayer seek for Heavenly guiding and and escaped my notice. He instantly saw 
teaching. the little one’s danger, and quickly lifted 

We separated our texts; we were glad to him away, saying pleasantly, ** Papa wants 
adopt for ourselves—‘‘ Lo, I am with you Charlie to be with him over here,” and led 
always, even unto the end of the world,” | the little one into another part of the yard. 
but practically ignored the words that go| Thus without allowing his child to be 
before: “‘ Go ye, therefore, and teach all | frightened by a knowledge of his danger, 
nations, baptizing them into the name of the father rescued him from it. 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy| As I resumed my walk the thought came 
Ghost ; teaching them to observe all things ‘to me: how often does the Heavenly Father 
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reach out His strong, loving arm and lead 
us away from imminent danger. 

We find our most dearly cherished plans 
changed, and the current of our-whole lives | 
turned—we know not why—but it may have 
been the only way in God’s providence of 
saving us from some great unforeseen evil. 

Never will we know until we look back | 
over onr lives with the light of eternity 
shining upon them, the many dangers from | 
which our Heavenly Father bas preserved 
us. Then we shall see that the sweets| 
which God took from our lives were bitter | 
sweets, and the pleasant places from which 
He lifted us were dangerous places. 

But if while we are in this world where 
all must needs be dark, we would only let| 
a simple childlike faith take the place of 
sight, which we cannot now have, what a 
much needed peace it would bring to our| 
hearts | 


| 


WHAT THE CHAPEL BELLS SAID. 


A simple story, few in words, 

Yet in its fact and teaching true, 
Freshly the other day I heard, 

So now I pass it on to you. 


A Friends neat, white-washed meeting-place, 
Close to a Romish chapel stood, 

(No matter whence the tale we trace, 
Perchance across the Atlantic flood.) 


There hung within the chapel tower 
A set of loudly pealing bells, 

And, through their quiet meeting-hour, 
Friends’ ever heard their changing swells. 





With peaceful face and silver hair, 
That well the upper gallery graced, 
Oldest of those who worshipped there, 

An aged woman Friend was placed. 


Below, one of the younger fair, 
Gazing upon this ancient Friend, 

Whose folded hands and placid air 
Appeared all peace to comprehend, 


Could not a curious fancy curb, 
While dwelling on her mien resigned ; 
‘* HOw must those sounds,"’ she thought, ‘disturb | 
The meditations of her mind!" 


One day, in sympathetic tone, 
The young addressed the aged Friend, 
«I've felt for thee,’ she said, «I own, 
And wished those pealing chimes would end. | 


} 


«I've often thought those noisy bells 


Must on thy silent meeting jar ; 
Do not their oft-repeated swells | 
Thy peaceful contemplations mar?"’ 


The elder smiled serene and staid, 
A smile with grateful feeling fraught, 
«1 thank thee, dear,"’ she gently said, 
‘* And feel the kindness of thy thought. } 


| Bunsen and his wife, 


|low seasons. 
|afraid to call myself the Lord’s servant, 
}and am almost ready to wonder that I 
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WILLIAM ALLEN. 


Concluded from page 808.) 

Through Constance, Zurich, &c., they 
went to Berne, where W. Allen enjoyed 
Christian fellowship with the Chevalier 
and others; and 
thence by Basle into Germany. At Bonn 
he visited the University. On examining 
the theological compartment of the library, 
he found no Friends’ books. He inquired of 
a professor whether they would be willing to 
accept of any, and was told they would be 
glad to receive them. On his return to 
England, he obtained and forwarded a pres- 
ent of books for the University, which 
was thus acknowledged : 

“T thank the Friend William Allen in 
the name of the said library, for the valua- 


ble present of books which has duly arrived. 


These authentic proofs of the labors of the 
Society of Friends for the promotion of pure 
Christianity, are cause of peculiar rejoicing 
in the present day, and deserve to be con- 
sidered by all those who regard the diffusion 
of Christian doctrine as important, as wor- 
thy memorials of pious sentiments. I there- 
fore beg that the library of the said Univer- 
sity may be further permitted to sbare in 
any future publications of the Society, 
and be kept in friendly remembrance. 
“J. Scuram.” 


At the close of the year 1840, William 
Allen records : 

‘This year I have spent five months on 
the Continent, and travelled about five thou- 
sand miles, by sea and land, and I have 
gratefully to acknowledge the goodness of 


|our Almighty Preserver, who supported me 


and kept my spirits from utterly sinking in 
Though sometimes I am 


should find peace in attempting publicly to 
advocate His blessed cause; yet 1 may ac- 
knowledge that through the influence of His 
Holy Spirit, he has at some favored seasons 
enabled me to preach His everlasting gos- 
pel to my own humbling admiration. O! 
I have very distinctly felt that the power 
and ability were solely from Him, and tbat 
no merit attaches to my poor self. To Him 
be all the praise of His own work.” 

His distant journeyings in the cause of 
humanity were pow ended. He continued, 


‘* But to my heart thos bells are sweet, 
A blessed melody they hold, 

‘And uther sheep,’ their tones repeat, 
‘I have, who are not of this fold.’ 


Oh! that each day our spirit’s ear 
Might with such tune keep closer time, 
And that our hearts could ever hear 
The music of such holy chime. 


E. C. PEARSON, 


| however, to maintain a correspondence on 
| behalf of the poor and oppressed, urging 
|upon rulers especially, Christian toleration 
/ and merciful measures. In the Fifth mo., 
| 1841, be wrote to the King of Swedei and 
| Norway, asking him to grant liberty of con- 
| science, and to protect Friends from the per- 
, secution of the Lutheran Church, on account 
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l 
of non-conformity to their ordinances, rites | 
and ceremonies ; citing instances where one | 
Friend bad a large part of his property| 
taken from him because he had not submitted 
his two children to water baptism ; and where | 
two Friends, baving been married according 
to the rules of our religious society, had 
been summoned before the judicial authori- | 
ties, condemned to be sent to prison, and 
kept there ten days, on bread and water, to, 
pay a fine, and to be separated, the marriage 
being thus rendered null and void. | 

He continued strongly to advocate the’ 
anti-slavery cause, and that of the abolition 
of capital punishment. He also maintained 
a lively interest on behalf of medical science, | 
taking a prominent part in the Pharmaceuti- | 
cal Society. The education of youtb con- 
tinued to claim much of his attention. 

In the Ninth mo., 1842, William Allen | 
had a serious illness which greatly enfeebled | 
him. Of this he says: “1 believe this ill-| 
ness is sent in mercy to me, to warn me| 
more and more from all things below, and | 
to make me look more steadily to the end of | 
time.” 

After this illness many of his accustomed 
objects of pursuit bad to be relinquished. 
Often did he speak of the mercies by which 
be was surrounded, and would cheerfully 
turn from his increasing infirmities to his 
unmerited blessings. 

He considered it a great privilege to be 
able to unite with his friends in the solemn 
act of worship, where the influence of his 
humble, reverent frame of mind was especi- 
ally felt. Thvugh not often heard in public 
ministry, yet there were times when be was 
acceptably engaged in advocating his Di- 
vine Master’s cause; and more than a few, 
who were present at his last vocal prayer at 
Stoke Newington meeting, will long remem- 
ber the solemnity with which it was accom- 
panied. Among the fervent petitions which 
he offered in great brokenness of spirit, on 
this occasion, were the following : ‘‘ Permit 
us, O! Heavenly Father! we beseech Thee, 
to plead for the children of this people, that 
Thou wouldst be pleased afresh to extend to 
them the visitations of Thy love. Draw 
them and attract them to Thyself. Make 
them Thy children; stain, we beseech Thee, 
in their view, all the attractions of this 
world. Preserve those that love Thee, 
through all, and grant that by Thy power 
they may be kept from falling, and finally 
be presented faultless be ore the throne of 
Thy glory with exceeding joy.” 

First-day, the 15th of Tenth mo., 1843, 
he attended meeting, and afterwards re- 
marked that it was a good time; he felt it 
to be so, though nothing had been said. In 
returning home he visited an invalid, with 
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whom he conversed cheerfully, and the day 
being very fine, he walked into his garden 
and field. He observed to his niece how 
particularly comfortable he felt, adding, “I 
am afraid, my dear, we are almost too 
happy.” In reply to an observation respect- 
ing the favor it was to experience such a 
feeling of peace, be said ; ‘‘ Yes, but I have 
no wish to stay here, except for a‘few of 
you who are very dear to me.” He spent 
much of the evening in reading, but the 


next day became seriously ill, and his sud- 


den prostration of strength left little bope of 
recovery. 

Extreme weakness clouded at times his 
mental perceptions, but a friend observed 
respecting him, “It is very comforting, very 
beautiful, to see love and trust continuing 


| when all other powers are dulled or hidden 


by the decay of the perishing tabernacle. 
It seems to realize the remark upon the 
eternal nature of charity or love—that when 
prophecies shall fail, and tongues shall cease, 
and knowledge sball vanish away, faith, 
hope and charity may still abide; and it is 


| added, ‘ the greatest of these is charity.’ ’’ 


He was deeply sensible of his own un- 


| worthiness ; but could feelingly acknowl- 


edge that he had a good hope through 
grace; and said that to feel the Saviour’s 
peace was what he most desired. He men- 
tioned baving been supported in this illness 
beyond what he could have expected ; re- 
marking that noth ng buta sense of the 
Lord’s presence could support at such a 
time. He afterwards added: ‘‘The Lord 
will never forsake those who trust in Him ; 
He never will.” 

He enjoyed having the Scriptures read to 
him, and also the accounts of those who 
have fought the good fight, who have fin- 
isbed their course, and kept the faith; and 
in speaking of our early Friends, he said 
that he felt comforted in the hope of being 
one day united with all those worthies for- 
ever. He afterwards added, with tears: 
“Oh! bow often I think of the gracious 
words of the Saviour, ‘That they may be 
with me where I am.’” 

In him the experience of the Psalmist was 
strikingly realized: ‘‘My flesh and my 
heart faileth, but God is the strength of my 
heart, and my portion forever.” 

His redeemed spirit was gently released 
on the 30th of Twelfth mo, 1843. At the 
solemn moment, the calming influence of 
the blessed hope of the gospel was sensibly 
felt, and in the bumble trust that through 
the mercy of God in Christ Jesus, he bad 
received the end of his faith, even the sal- 
vation of his soul, the language of grateful 
adoration arose, “‘ Unto Him that loved us, 
and washed us from our sins in His own 
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blood,—to Him be glory and dominion for 
ever and ever. Amen!” 


—-—_ +o 


Hope ror Pgace.—The protest of Chris- 
tianity against war does make some advance, 
not in stopping armies already arrayed, but 
in reaching the consciences of Christians. 
The English Non-Conformist says of the 
Afghan and Zulu wars, ‘“ Both the wars in 
which we are now engaged we regard as 
simply legalized murder and robbery. We 
are convinced also that if the second great 
commandment of the law had guided our for- 
eign policy, the occasions that might justify 
war would be so improbable and remote that 
they might be provided for at a much less 
expense than thirty millions a year.” 

Thirty-four conferences or bodies of min- 
isters of various denominations in England 
have passed written expressions of their 
protest against the Zulu war. 

Missionaries especially are awaking to the 
inconsistency of war with their efforts to 
diffuse Christianity, and this sentiment, it 
is to be hoped, will grow as missionary 
labors increase. 

Hazina at CoLiEeces.—The authorities 
of Princeton College, says the New York 
World, have notified the parents or guardi- 
ans of the Sophomore class that any student 
found guilty of hazing will be at once and 
irrevocably expelled. 

If the colleges of the country would take 
this course and maintain it firmly, this prac- 
tice, which to say the least of it, ‘is neither 
brave, polite, nor wise,’ would be banished. 
Princeton has a larger number of students 
applying for admission than ever before so 
early in the vacation. 

IMMORTALITY. 

In an article in the Princeton Review for 
Seventh month, George Matheson, a minis- 
ter of Scotland, discusses the connection of 
the doctrine of immortality with the resur- 
rection of Christ. He holds that apart from 
the revealed religion of the Bible the idea of 
immortality was very indistinct, and that 
the popular notion of immortality prevalent 
throughout Christendom has been created 
by Christianity. 

In reply to the question, what is the pop- | 
ular notion of death? he replies, ‘‘ It is the 
immediate transition of the soul into height- 
ened conditions.”” In this, he says, four dis- 
tinct particulars are involved which are no- 
where found united in any pre-Christian 
system. “First, it asserts that the princi- 
ple of life does not perish at death, but 
simply makes a transition from one state 
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into another. Secondly, it asserts that the 
new state into which the soul passes is not 
impersonal, but conditioned—that is to say, 
environed Ly an outward form aad embodi- 
ment, or, as Paul puts it, ‘Not unclothed, 
but clothed upon.’ Thirdly, it maintains 
that the new conditions are higher than 
the old—that is to say, that the embodiment 
affords greater scope for the expression of 
the soul’s character, and this is equally true 
of all states whether beatific, penal, or pur- 
gatorial. Finally, it affirms that this transi- 
tion is an immediate process—not the result 
of a long sleep or temporary cessation of 
being, but the direct accompaniment of the 
very act of death. We have said that these 
four particulars will not be found united in 
any system of antiquity; their union, in 
truth, begins with the Christian doctrine of 
the resurrection.” After tracing the doc- 
trines of China, Greece, India, Egypt, and 
Judea on the subject of man’s future, he 
concludes that the immediate emerging 
through death upon a higher personal ex- 
istenze for man is derived only from the 
resurrection of Christ, and the text of the 
New Testament. 

MACADAMIZED Roaps.—These roads were 
invented by John Loudon Macadam, who 
was born in Scotland in 1756. Whea four- 
teen years of age, he came to New York and 
remained there until 1780, when he returned 
to Scotland. Here he was appointed man- 
ager of some roads in Ayrshire, and began 
his study of road-making. During the war 
between Englaud and France he had to 
superintend transportation, and this stimula- 
ted still more his study of road-makiog. In 
1810, he was summoned to England and ap- 
pointed by Parliament to superintend the 
roads in the Bristol district, which were in 
a wretched condition. In 1827, be was 
made general surveyor of the metropolitan 
roads, and in reward for his exertion and 
success in making them efficient, he received 
a grant of £10,000 from the government. 
His system came into use throughout Eng- 
land and was introduced into France and 
America. He died in 1836. 

Macadam did not have a base of large 
stones for his roads. He had the surface of 
the road rounded smoothly so that from the 
middle tothe edge there should be a fall of one 
foot in sixty. A ditch was dug at each side 
to drain the road-bed thoroughly, and then 
the stones were laid on. These were to be 
bard, granite, flint, etc., broken so that each 
piece should not exceed six ounces in weight, 
and from one to two ounces was preferred. 
Then the stones were carefully sprinkled, 
shovelful by sbovelful, over the road, to a 
depth of from six to tea inches, When com- 
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pacted, this formed a hard impermeable 


crust over the soft bed, and kept out the 
rain-water. 
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“THE energies of the workers are much 
taxed,” writes a correspondent about the Friends 
of Van Wert, where there has been such an in- 
gathering. Doubtless they are, for this has been 
the case whenever there has been a building up 
of the church. When Jerusalem was to be re- 
built Nehemiah set the people to work so that 
“they which builded on the wall, and they that 
bare burdens, with those that laded, every one 
with one of his hands wrought in the work, and 
with the other held a weapon.” And the build- 
ing went forward. When our Lord was preach- 
ing the Gospel of the Kingdom in Galilee, 
“ There were many coming and going, and they 
had no leisure so much as to eat.” When George 
Fox and the sixty ministers who were his chief co 
adjutors were gathering the Society of Friends, 
“their energies were much taxed.” As soon as 
“ many were convinced " there came the charge 
of watching over, shepherding and instructing 
the flock. 

Without Christ, or apart from Him, we can do 
nothing. He is the Leader. But if He is allowed 
to be so, His people will find a work to do that 
will tax their energies. How many places there 
are where the members do not seem to have 
much to do. Are they idly waiting; or are they 
waiting like the disciples before Pentecost to be 
prepared and endued and sanctified so as to be 
fit for the Master’s use, and expecting fully that as | 
they are thus given up to the Lord, He will use 


them so that their energies will be fully em- | 
ployed ? 
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A MAN of large business experience, not dis- 
posed to harsh judgment, but with a truly Chris- 
tian temper said, lately, “ When we find a man 
is a particularly active member of the 
church we are careful not to extend his credit.’ 
On being asked the reason, he replied that ‘‘such 
persons often gave much time to the duties of 
the church, and their attention was thus with- 
drawn from their business so that it fell into 
disorder, and they were liable to become bank- 
rupt.” To carry on business in the face of 
sharp competition, and support a family, will re- 
quire diligence and close attention. But does 
any one doubt that if a man truly serve the 
Lord and watch closely His guiding eye he will 
be taught how to give a right share of time, 
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|whether they accept the appointment. 
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energy and attention to the religious duty of 
“working with his hands, or brain, the thing 
that is good,” as well as to co-working with the 
Master for the good and salvation of others, If 
we seek not riches but a supply of actual wants, 
there will be time and strength for the work of 
the church, and the blessing of the Lord will 
rest, not upon our easy-going neglect, but upon 
our diligence in business, whether to get bread 
or to do good to the bodies and souls of others. 





2 


STANLEY PUMPHREY attended Goshen Quar- 
terly Meeting, Ohio, on Seventh-day, the 26th of 
Seventh month, which was large. He also 
made an interesting visit to Van Wert, where 
there has been the largest accession of members 
which has occurred of late. The Monthly 
Meeting was set up four or five years ago, and 
now numbers 700 members. The Meeting- 
house of Van Wert has been enlarged. At 
Middlepoint a good new house has been built at 
a cost of $1,200. At still another place a meet- 
ing house is being built, and a meeting settled. 
There is much teaching and building up to be 
done. 

Stanley Pumphrey expected to be at Alum 
Creek Quarterly Meeting on Seventh-day the 


2nd inst. 


_ 

As the Committee o f the Biennial Bible School 
Conference in their programme assigned subjects 
to certain parties without previous consultation 
with them, they ask that those thus selected will 
please inform Daniel Hill, New Vienna, Ohio, 
The 
Committee are desirous to give an assurance to 
those disposed to attend the Conference that the 
programme will be carried into effect, and thus 
secure at once a useful meeting, and a larger 
attendance. 





_ 3 

THE mortgage on Friends’ Meeting-house at 
Rochester was foreclosed, and J. M. Smith now 
offers it at a reduction of $100 on tte price paid 
for it. The cost of redeeming it will be $9,200. 
One Friend has cffered $1,000, another $500, 
another too. At their last Quarterly Meeting 
a Committee was appointed to collect the neces- 
sary sum. We eurnestly hope the sum required 
may be raised. 


THIS number closes the volume, and the 
Publisher again urges on those who are in 
arrears, the great need of immediate payment. 
To some of these, who owe for several vol- 
umes, the sending of the paper will be sus- 


pended with the present number. Bills have 


been recently sent for all who have not paid 
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for this volume. Subscribers are reminded that 

by our published terms, payment for the next 

volume in advance is now due, 

ADDRESSES AND SERMONS DELIVERED DURING 
A VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES AND CANAD \ 
IN 1878. By ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, 
D. D , DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. MACMILLAN 
& Co., N. Y. 

To read these addresses is like sitting ona 
hill-top on a bright still day in spring, looking over 
a varied landscape, stretching on every side to 
the horizon. The pulsations of the sun’s light 
and heat are beating with vivifying power upon 
every point. The ravines may be dark and 
dank; the rocky ledges only reflect back the 
rays with a glare, and the northern slopes reluc- 
tantly accept their beneficent effect; while the 
sweeps of fertile plains and valleys prepare to 
bring forth a hundred fold. 

Dean Stanley gathers all up into the light 
of God’s universal love, sees the good in every 
sect of Christendom, in every variety of charac- 
ter, in every trace of human struggle for the 
right against the evil; in every aspiration for 
the nobler, the hetter, the holier. He sees that 
the harvest will not come without the tearing 
plow, the grating harrow, the good seed sown, 
the watchful tillage of endeavor. But he dis- 
cerns God’s smile upon all, His quickening help 
to each, and that after patient waiting, though it 
be long, for the fruit of the earth, the great Hus- 
bandman shall yet see of the travail of His soul, 
and be satisfied with a redeemed world. 

He recognizes the profoundness of that humili- 
ty sinful men should feel before a holy God, and 
yet the dignity of that human nature which is but 
a little lower than the angels. 

Many who must dissent from some of the 
“latitude ’ in doctrine which he advances, will 
yet embrace the spirit in which he writes. 

Those who have so read the writings of the earlier 
Friends as to gather their meaning, will recog- 
nize as familiar doctrines which he speaks of as 
modern in the church of England, such as “ the 
universa'ity of the Divine love, the justification 
of the good heathens, the supreme importance of 
morality, the possibility of human perfection, 
the divinity of conscience (or of the voice of God 
in it), the identification of the church with the 
laity, of things secular and things sacred,” a'so 
the restoration of the doctrine of the Trinity to 
its true Biblical character. 

On the atonemenc as a “ most satisfactory sac- 
rifice,” the character of future punishment, and 
the nature of the inspiration of the Bible, and 
other points, he differs from the standard writers 
among Friends. 


Copies of El Ramo De Olivo, and of the 
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their Year Book for 1879-80. The volume con- 
tains a full account of their recent International 
Convention at Baltimore. D L. Moody was 
President. His remarkable addresses are given 
which sent home the 500 delegates instructed 
and stimulated fortheir work. Reports are given, 
of over 1,000 American Associations, and 600 
societies in Europe and other parts of the world. 
Sixty of the American Associations own build- 
ings. The total membership numbers over 100,- 
000, and the societies now have in their employ 
141 General Secretaries, as the young men are 
called who are the executive managing officers 
of the Associations. 

The International Committee exercise an 
advisory supervision of the work, and have, 
besides their Home Secretary, travelling secreta- 
ries at the West and South, a third among the 
60,000 college students, a fourth among the 
German speaking young men, a fifth among 
the railroad men, and a sixth among the col- 
ored young men.» Very recently the Commit- 
tee have taken in hand, by instruction of the 
Convention, a work in behalf of commercial 
travellers, of whom it is estimated there are as 
many as 100,000 in this country. This Commit- 
tee has corresponding members in every State, 
and in every province of Canada, as well as in 
| Syria, Japan and Australia, countries where 
societies on the American plan are getting a foot- 
|hold. The Committee itself consists of twenty- 
| five members, nine of whom are located in New 
York and two in Canada. 

Stimulated by the example and work of this 
American Committee, the World’s Conference 
|of these Associations at Geneva last Eighth 
}month appointed a Central International Com- 
mittee, with headquarters at Geneva. 


| — — 





MARRIED. 


LANE—WILLS.—On the 26th of Sixth mo., 1879, 
at a meeting held by appointment of Nine Partners 
Monthly Meeting, at the house of Dr. Charles Haight, 
in the city of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., John G. Lane, to 
Elizabeth G. Wills, both of Millbrook, N. Y. 


DIED. 
VINING.—In St. Albans, Me., on the 27th of 
Second mo., 1879, Esther Vining, in the 93d year of 
her age; a member of St. Albans Monthly Meeting, 
Me. Through disease and old age she had partially 
lost the faculties of her mind; but the childlike in- 
nocency of ber language and the sweetness of her 
spirit, gave evidence to her friends that she was pre- 
pared to join that company “ which came out of great 
tribulation, and bave washed their robes and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb.” 


HAWES —At the residence of her parents, Hiram 


ninth part of a history of Mexico for children, | and Sarah Hawes, in St. Albans, Me., on the 26th of 
issued by the mission press at Matamoras, are | Righth mo., 1878,Vesta A. Hawes, in the 34th year of 
Just received, and give evidence of the activity | her age. 


of the publishing department of the mission.) WHEELER.—In Carthage, Mo., at the residence 


Both are printed in clear type, and have plenty | of his son, Isaac C. Wheeler, on the 31st of Fifth mo., 
of illustrations, whose quality reminds one of 1879, Nathan Wheeler, aged 60 years; a member of 
those in the books of our childhood. The publi- | Timvered Hills Monthly Meeting, Kansas. He quietly 
Cations are at once fitted to interest and instil the | passed away, his day’s work done in the day-time, 
principles of a solid Christianity. | ready to receive the desirable welcome, “Come, ye 
blessed of My Father, inherit the kingdom prepared 

WE have received from the International Com. | for you from the foundation of the world.” An invalid 
mittee of the Young Men's Christian Association for nearly three years, he bore much bodily suffering 
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with Christian fortitude, calmly and peacefully waiting 
the Lord’s will when he should be released. Soon 
after he was taken with his last illness, he said to his 
companion, “If it is the Lord’s will I should 
go now, I do not want thee to hold me here, 
our parting will not be long,’’ He said at different 
times throughout his sickness that he believed his work 
was done, that his prospects were bright, and that all 
would be well if he should pass away. He desired 
very much to have seen his Friends once more, and 
especially the children of Timbered Hills, and taken 
them by the hand and bid them Godspeed. A few 
days before his last, he requested that bis remains be 
buried in a plain, simple manner, Loved and res- 
pected by old and young, we feel that a father has 
been taken from the family circle and church, and 
although we mourn our loss we firmly believe he has 
exchanged mortality for immortal glory. 


NOTES. 


MANY mayors and councillors of cities in 
England, magistrates and police officers, as well} 
as more than a hundred ministers, have signed a 
statement, that while unwilling to identify them- 
selves with the means and measures of the 
“Salvation Army "’ of William Booth, they know 
that it has done much in gathering congregations 
from the classes which have hitherto wholly 
avoided religious services, and has effected a 
marked change in the lives of many of the worst 
characters in the towns. 

The work of this organization began in 1865, 
and now there are 170 evangelists in its service ; 
133 music halls, theatres, warehouses, &c., are 
used for meetings every week; the congrega- 
tions on Sixth mo. 15th, 1879, had an attendance 
of 61,000; and “at least two millions of people 
every week hear addresses and singing by means 
of open air services.” 


FRANCIS RIDLEY HAVERGAL, a year before} 
her death, gave her store of jewelry to the funds 
of a Missionary Society. George Muller began 
giving when he had little to spare and gave as 
the Lord prospered him. Never owning property, 
except as it came to him through legacies, he has 
been able to give away about $200,000. Property 
and business ability, with all other endowments 
should be held in stewardship for the Lord, and 
His wisdom be sought as to how they should be | 
used to His honor, 

Tue Tunkers or German Baptists, have bought 
Mount Morris Seminary of the Methodists, and 
opened it as a Seminary and Collegiate Institute. 
In their plainness in dress and mode of living, 
and their views on ministry and peace—the 
Tunkers have been an example to other Chris- | 
tians. Hitherto they have paid but little attention 
to higher education, and we hope that with them 
as with Friends while knowledge increases, wis- 
dom may not lessen. 


BisHOP CROWTHER of Bonny, West Africa, 
states that one of the chiefs, Captain Hart, who had 
been a great persecutor of the Christians, is dead. 
Before his death he gave orders that his idols 
should be destroyed, and warned his people to | 
have nothing more to do with them. Since his 
death his people have destroyed the idols, and | 
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ters and the whole question of the relation of the 
Chinese to the white population. Ata subsequent 
lecture he advanced the same charitable views on 
the Chinese question as he had in the East, and a 


very large audience of the best people in the city 
sustained his position. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the American Bible 
Society writes from Eastern Roumelia, Turkey, 
that the sale of the Scriptures has not been 
decreased but enlarged by the war. The Rus- 
sians bought the Bible freely, and their example 
was followed by the Greek Christians of the 
country. The eagerness of the Russian common 
soldiers to buy the Scriptures, which has been 
often noted, would give hope that the common 
people of Russia will generally prefer the princi- 
ples of religion to Nihilism, 

LoRD BEACONSFIELD has asked the English 
House of Commons to vote $15.000,000, for the 
expenses of the war with the Zulus. This with 
previous grants makes $20,000,000, which ap- 
pear to have been already expended. 


- 


TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


HANLON AND WESTON, notorious for their feats 
of strength and endurance, both testify in favor 
of total abstinence for those who would enjoy 
the highest muscular power. Hanlon said, * I 
believe that the use of liquor and tobacco has a 
most injurious effect upon the system of an 
athlete, by irritating the vitals and weakening 
them.” 


THe London 7imes prints a letter fro.n the 
Secretary of the London Temperance Hospital, 
which gives these important facts. The number 
of beds is seventeen. The number of patients 
treated in five and a half years has been 725. 
Of these were cured 335, and relieved 253; 
deaths, 34, or less than five per cent. Many of 
the cases have been severe, including surgical 
operations. The medical staff have authority to 
administer alcohol if they think it needful. 
“They have used it once only (during the eight 
months), and their experience has convinced 
them that in those diseases where alcohol has 
been considered either necessary or helpful it 
can be dispensed with safely, and even benefi- 
cially. No alcoholic tinctures are used.” 


AN article in the Jndependent on “ New Views of 
Alcohol,” understood to be from the pen of an 
able physician and scientist, after stating that 
the theories of the usefulness of alcohol as a food 
have had to be often changed of late, adds, “ As 
a medicine, too, its need, if once real, has been 
largely superseded by our closer clinical knowl- 
edge of diseases, and also by the great increase 
of remedies in the line of direction in which 
alcohol was once a reliance.” 

** In low fevers beef-tea ranks as a condiment 
and milk as a nutrient more potent than alcohol. 
Chloral, ether, the bromides, digitalis, amyl, 
caffeine, &c., now take distinct and definite 
places to accomplish the very same heart-tone 
and nerve-tone and circulatory increment for 
which alcohol was once areliance. We have 





already some who had been deterred by persecu- 


tion have professed Christianity. 


JosePH COOK, on his recent visit to San Fran- 
cisco, studied the condition of the Chinese quar- 


not dismissed alcohol from the medicine chest, 
| but rea!ly we do find it much harder work than 
_in early practice to make out for it a defence, 
either alimentary or medicinal, ex mecessitale, 
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especially when we make our way to the disease 
of our patient amid the wreck which it has made 
of person, home, family, soul.” 


= 


For Friends’ Review. 


CHRISTIAN PRIESTHOOD. 

Some remarks occurring not long since in 
Friends’ Review have suggested the inquiry, 
“ What is Christian Priesthood?” A fresh 
examination of the Scriptures, with a view 
to answering this question from their teach- 
ing, has led to the following results : 

Of the nature of the priesthood under the) 
old covenant, information is given very fully 
in the Mosaic books; as, for examples, in 
Exodus xxviii., xxix and xl., the first three! 
chapters of Leviticus, Deuteronomy x. 6-9, | 
&c. The Epistle to the Hebrews also sets 
forth the great difference between the first | 
covenant, ‘the law, having a shadow of 
good things to come,” and the second that 
of “Jesus the Mediator of the new Cove-| 
nant, and the blood of sprinkling, that 
speaketh better things than that of Abel.” 
Christ’s High Priesthood is especially pro- 
claimed in that wonderful epistle. The 
passages which definitely allude to the) 
priesthood of believers in Christ are 1 Peter 
li. 5 and 9, Revelation i. 6, Revelation v. | 
10, and Revelation xx. 6. In those passages 
both Peter and Jobn connect royalty with 
priesthood ; the saints are called ‘“‘ kings and 
priests,” a ‘‘ royal priesthood.” 

Searching (without any claim to linguistic | 
learning, but with the aid of the best au- 
thorities) for those words in the original 
text of the New Testament which most 
nearly bear upon this subject, we find them 
to be these: hiereus, a priest. in the sacer- | 
dotal sense (used, however, in Rev. i. 6, &c.; | 
and the corresponding word, hierateuma, in 
1 Peter ii. 5 and 9); let/urgos,* meaning, 
classically, one who renders public service, 
whether religious or secular; and several 
kindred words, as leiturgia,t from which 
comes the modern word liturgy ; diakonos,{ 
® servant, and its allied words; huperetes,§ 
@ laborious servant or subordinate (origi- 
nally, one who works at the oar in a boat); 
presbuteros,|| an elder; proestotes,§ those 
who rule or govern. 

These, besides the terms used for preach- | 
ing, prophesying and teaching, appear to be 
all the words employed to designate, under 
the New Covenant, the service of men (as 
also of angels) in sacred things. It is to 
angels’ ministry that two of these words are 
applied -.-(leitourgos, leitourgikos, ) whose de- 





| 
* Hebrew i.7. {Philippians ii.17; Heb. i. 14; Acts xiii. 1, 
2; Heb. x. 11 ft Cor. iii. 5; Ephes. iii. 7; 1 Tim. iv. 6; | 





2Cor. v.18; Actsvi.4. %Lukei.2; Acts xxvi. 16; 1 Cor. | 
iv.1. §1Tim. v.17; James v. 14, &c. (1 Tim.v.17. *-He 
brews i. 7 and 14. ' 


rivations are now used for human congrega- 
tional religious services. An officer in an 
ecclesiastical establishment is now common- 
ly called by a name, deacon (diakonos), 
which originally meant only a servant of 
Christ in the church. A word at least 
thrice translated “minister” in the New Tes- 


tament (huperetes)* had, in classical Greek, 


the meaning attached to a laborious subordi- 
nate service. The term presbuteros, elder, 


conveyed the idea of respect and authority ; 
as of those chosen on account of fitness to be 
rulers (proestutes) over the church, although 


as shepherds, not lording it over the heri- 
tage. 


There are really, then, only the five above 


mentioned passages, two in the second epis- 
tle of Peter, and three in the book of Reve- 
lation, in which the sacerdotal idea, corre- 
sponding with that of the priesthood under 
the Old Covenant, is clearly contained. 


Must we conclude that such a use of the 


terms “kings and priests,” a ‘royal priest- 
hood,” employed by two of the apostles, has 
only a figurative, metaphorical meauing, not 
intended to describe any actual function or 


service rendered by those to whom they are 
applied ? 


Af we look somewhat closely at the offices 


of the priesthood, as set forth in the books 
of the Old Testament, we may find instruc- 
tion upon this question. 
always been a need of man, from the garden 
of Eden down, throughout all time; and 
this both solitary and in the communion of 
worshippers. 
well in Paradise Lost, in his account of our 
first parents: 


Worship has 


Milton depicted this need 


“ But first from under shady arborous roof, 
Soon as they forth were come to open sight 
Of dayspring, and the sun 
Lowly they bowed, adoring, and began 
Their orisons, each morning duly paid 
In various style ; for neither various style 
Nor holy rapture wanted they to praise 
Their Maker, in fit strains pronounced or sung 
Unmeditated ; such prompt eloquence 
Flowed from their lips, in prose or numerous 

verse.” 


This was primeval worship; suitable for 
those days when God walked and talked 
with unfallen man. No human mediation 
was then required by him. But, when the 
race had fallen into wickedness, few preach- 
ers of righteousness were left, and from time 
to time such were chosen to convey the will 
of Jehovah, with warnings and promises, 
tokens of anger, mercy and love. Thus, 
‘‘at sundry times and in divers manners ” 
God made use of the service of patriarchs 
and prophets, as well as priests, as His 

* Luke i. 2; Acts xxvi. 16; 1 Cor. iv. 1. 


+ It is from the word presbuleros, rr thate ymologists 
trace the derivation of the English word priest. 
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messengers and ministers amongst men.* 
Mediation and representation clearly appear 
herein to have been permitted to men under 
the earlier divine dispensations. Moses and 
Phinehas were signally thus favored and 
honored. Thus it is said in the 106th 
Psalm, ‘‘ Therefore He said that He would 
destroy them, had not Moses His chosen 
stood before Him in the breach, to turn away 
His wrath, lest He should destroy them ” 
(v. 23). ‘Then stood up Phinehas and 
executed judgment: and so the plague was 
stayed.” 

But we find substitution also (with pro- 
phetical typical meaning) made a part of 
priestly service, when the priesthood was 
established through Moses, first in the per- 
son of Aaron and his sonst Sacrifices 
were made as sin-offerings, besides the burnt 
offerings and thank-offerings rendered by the 
priests, in the ritual so elaborately deacribed 
in the books of Leviticus and Deuteronomy. 

May we not, in these accounts, find what 
are the essential offices of all priesthood? 
Are they not representation of many by one 
or a few, before God; and mediation with 
Him, by one or more of His accepted ser- 
vants, on bebalf of those who are farther 
from Him? The first of these includes acts 
of adoration, thanksgiving and praise, ‘as 
well as supplication for blessings. The 
second, under the Mosaic dispensation, in- 
cluded typical sacrifices, sin-offerings, with 
intercession for those who, having jorfeited 
God’s favor, needed His mercy and desired 
His forgiveness. Also, prophecy and in 
struction of the people belonged to the priest- 
hood.{ 

Since these sentences were written, a 
friend bas pointed out that the broadest, 
most fundamental idea of priesthood is, 
making offerings to God.|| ‘This may be in- 
dividual, solitary, as well as representative 
or in a communion of worshippers. An im- 
portant part of the question now before us 
would, therefore, seem to be, whether only 
this personal, individual portion of the 
priestly function is now left, under the 
Christian dispensation ; or whether there is 
still meant to be preserved, under the Divine 
order, anything else that pertained to priest- 
hood under the old dispensation. 

May not, however, a still broader defini- 
tion of priesthood be suggested; viz: that 
& priest is one consecrated, set apart for 
service in sacred things? The offices of 
priest and prophet, although different, do 


* The first mention of the term priest occurs in Genesis xiv. 
18; when Melchisedek is call: d “the priest of the most high 
God.” See,on this, Psalm cx. 4, and Heb. v. 10 and vii., 1-11. 

+ Exodus x1. 12-15. 

Levit. x. 11; 2 Chron. xv. 3; Egek. xliv. 23,24; Mal. ii. 7. 

This comports well with both the Greek and Latin words 
for priest: hiereus and sacerdos; whence the English words 
hieratic and sacerdotal, &c. 
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not seem to be absolutely and always exclu- 
sive of each other. Thus Elijab performed 
an august priestly duty in his sublime con. 
flict with the priests of Baal (1 Kings xviii ); 
and we are told of Caiaphas, that when be 
spoke of the death of Christ for his people 
and for the whole world, he spoke ‘ not of 
himself; but being High Priest that year, 
he propbesied.” (John xi. 51.) 

According to some Hebrew scholars, the 
word in that language which is in our Bible 
translated priest, may be traced to a root 
having the meaning of prophet. By ety- 
mology this English word (prophet) signi- 
fies one who speaks for God. Others con- 
sider the original root-idea of priesthood in 
the Hebrew word to have been minisira- 
tion; otbers connect it with a root meaning 
to set in order; and others again, with one 
indicating to draw near; in which the ap- 
proach to God, and mediation between Him 
and men, seems to be involved. 

The oldest partially representative priest- 
hood appears to have been that of the bead of 
the family, in the patriarchal period. This de- 
scended to the eldest born; and, in the 
natural extension of the patriarchal into 
monarchical government, royal priesthood 
was inaugurated amongst the ancient na- 
tions. So far as this was recognized in the 
Old Testament, it did not extend to the per- 
formance, by royal personages, as such, of 
official priestly functions. * 

Thus we find that representation of many by 
one or a few,and mediation on their behalf with 
God, were first entrusted to one, the putri- 
arch ; later, to a family, the sons of Aaron 
as the priesthood, aud the Levites. In both 
these instances the office was transmitted by 
inheritance. In the Mosaic ritual law, the 
whole time of the priests and Levites was 
devoted to their sacred vocation. 

Christ was especially typified by the 
High Priest, as is set forth clearly in the 
third, fifth, eighth and tenth chapters of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. Our Lord’s wil- 
lingness to condescend to association witb 
His disciples, in ministration, and even 
in name, is shown by His own language as 
well as that of tbe inspired writers, “i 
ascend unto my Father and your Father ; 
and to my God and your God.t” ‘“ He was 
not ashamed to call them brethren.f{” In 
the third chapter of Hebrews He is called 
the Apostle and High Priest of our profes- 
sion; and He said to the apostles, ‘I have 
chosen you, aud ordained you, that ye should 
go and bring forth fruit, &c.||” After His 
resurrection, appearing to them when the 
doors were shut,§ He said, ‘‘As my Father 
hath sent me, even sosendI you. And. . 


* Numbers xxvi. 40; 2 Chron. xxvi. 18. + John xx. 17. 
¢ Heb. ii. 11. | John xv 16. ? John xx. 19-23. 





. he breathed on them, and saitb unto 
them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost: whose- 
soever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto 
them; and whosesoever sins ye retain, they 
are retained.” 

Recurring, then, to our attempted summa- 
ry of the essential elements of priesthood, 
as consisting in adoration, mediation and 
representation, it may perhaps be seen how 
far these are found, in the Scriptures, to 
attach to Christians, as “‘a royal priesthood.” 

In regard to adoration, there is of course 
no doubt. As we have seen, God does also 
condescend to allow mediation, in His own 
ordained ways, between Himself and men, 
subordinated to Christ’s glorious mediation. 
This, in an humble form, is witnessed, when- 
ever we pray for others; which is enjoined, 
not only upon apostles, but upon all. 
‘ Brethren, pray for us.*” ‘“ Supplications, 
prayers, intercessions and giving of thanks” 
are to “be made for all men.t’ In this, 
there is nothing for the creature to glory in, 
out of Christ; because such “ intercessions ” 
come only from His working by His Spirit 
in the heart; as with all else that is good, 
they are wrought “through Christ that 
strengtheneth.”” He is still all in all 

Under the Old Covenant, the priests had 
much to do in offering sacrifices (typical) of 
atonement for the sins of the people. By 
one offering, our Lord hath now made per- 
fect satisfaction for all; this fanction of 
priesthood remains no longer; it is fulfilled 
Under the Old Covenant, the priests and 
Levites had no otber than the sacerdotal 
vocation. But under the New Covenant, 
even Paul the apostle wrought as a tent- 
maker, Under the Old Covenant, one family, 
by inheritance, included all the priesthood. 
Now, its gifts and services are distributed 
amongst all. ‘‘Some apostles, and some 
prophets, and some evangelists, and some 
pastors and teachers; for the perfecting of 
the saints, for the work of the ministry, for 
the edifying of the body of Christ; till we 
all come, in the unity of the faith, and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto a per- 
fect man, unto the measure of the stature of 
the fulness of Christ.{” ‘‘ Ye also, as lively 
stones, are built up a spiritual house, 
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an holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual! 


sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jesus 
Christ.”’|| In the twelfth and fourteenth 
chapters of 2 Corinthians such a distribution 


stead of the Temple as of old, it is now) __j5¢8 
a “tabernacle which God hath pitched, and | jn England ; but it had been 
not man,” in which service is to be rendered, | Spain and Portugal before this. 
day by day; in and for His body, which is Spanish writer, mentions it in 


the church, of which all are members. 


* 1 Thes. v. 25. +1Tim.il.1. { Ephes. iv. 11-13. 
]1 Peter ii. 5. 
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Under the Old Covenant, most often it was 
allowed to chosen men to mediate with God 
on behalf of sinful men. Under the New, 
God’s infinite mercy is shown in His send- 
ing men, in Christ's name, and clad with 
His power, to plead with men, on behalf of 
God. ‘“ Now then we are ambassadors for 
Christ, as though God did beseech you by 
us: we pray you in Christ's stead, be ye 
reconciled to God.’’* 

If, then, mediation appears to be, in some 
manner, permitted to Christian disciples, as 
braneses of Christ, the Vine, the priestly 
office of representation is more commonly 
allowed and enjoined. In the household, 
the old patriarchal function would seem to 
be still appropriate, in the humble office of 
the father or mother in united family wor- 
ship. When gathered more publicly, in the 
presence of the great Master of assemblies, 
since “the manifestation of the Spirit is 
given to every man to profit withal,” it may 
be that “every one hath a psalm, hath 
a doctrine, hath a tongue, hath an interpre- 
tation.” Then are “ the spirits of the proph- 
ets Subject unto the prophets,” that all 
things may be done unto edification. Surely 
the apostolic precepts concerning congrega- 
tional worship leave no room for the “‘ one 
man” pulpit. Are we entirely clear tbat, 
rightly considered, they leave room for the 
gallery, as it is sometimes maintained? All 
the congregation, if all be Christians, are 
not only entitled, but bound, to be, not lis- 
teners only, bat partakers in the service. 
Whether the share of each therein is to be 
silent or vocal, must be accurding to the 
will of God. “Let him that bheareth say 
come. And let him that is athirst come. 
And whosoever will, let him take of the 
water of life freely.” This is the liberty of 
the gospel; and the ‘‘royal priesthood ” is 
not designed to be merely an empty title. 
No member of such a body can be idle and 
live. “Every branch in me that beareth 
not fruit he taketh away.” Are all awake 
to the obligation involved in this? If all 
were, it might be in many places more true 
now than it is, that, as of old, “ The Lord 
gave the word, and great was the company 
of them that published it.’’+ H. H. 


_— > 


Tue Porato.—Little by little the true 
history of the potato is being made plain. 
p rial Our text books tell us it was first introduced 
of gifts and services is very fully taught. In-| by Sir W. Raleigh, in the time of Elizabeth 


This may be true of its appearance 
brought to 

Acosta, @ 
1509. The 


conquerors of Peru found it in cultivation. 


*1 Cor. v. 20; likewise, Ephes. v. 20. 
t Psalm Ixviii. 11. 
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This has been so far all that is known of it. 


Humboldt and other travellers failed to find 
it anywhere indigenous. M. André, a Ger- 
man botanist, who visited our Centennial, 
and then made an extensive tour among the 
mountains of South America, bas recently 
returned, and reports finding the plant un- 
mistakably indigenous in three different lo- 
calities. In one case, near the volcano of 
Totima, in lat. 4° 34’ N., at an elevation of 
11,400 feet above the sea-level; then in lat. 
1° 33’ N., just beyond the Equator, near 
Union Mountain, at an elevation of 6 200 
feet; and again near Lima, in the Amancies 
Mountain. The last is near cultivation; but 


M. André says they were growing in such 
inaccessible places as hardly to admit of a 
doubt they were truly indigenous.—Jnde- 
pendent. 


- 


Another Mastodon.—A correspondent of 
the New York Tribune, under date of Seventh 
mo 7th, gives an account of the finding of the 
skeleton of a mastodon upon a farm near 
Newburgh, New York. Nearly the entire 
skeleton has been exhumed, and it is in a 
good state of preservation. ‘The spot where 
it was discovered was part of a swamp, 
which fifty years ago formed the bed of a 
pond covering three acres of land. About 
1829 the water of this pond was turned into 
a tributary of the Hudson river, since which 
time the bog has been used for the growth 
of vegetables. It was formed of rich black 
mud, about tweaty feet deep. First, a sec- 
tion of a leg bone, about two feet long and 
several inches in diameter, was dug up. 
Further digging led to the finding of the 
skull and other bones nearly sufficient to 
make up the skeleton. The upper part of the 
skull was found about four feet below the 
surface, and was so large as to require five 
men to lift it from its bed. The lower jaw 
was found about three feet from the skull, 
and upon the same level. The skull is 45 
inches long, 28 wide, 29 high and 23 be- 
tween the eyes. The diameter of the nos- 
trils is six inches. Four teeth were found 
in each jaw io an excellent state of preserva- 
tion. The enamel is bluish and uaobroken. 
The four back teeth are eight-pointed, mea- 
sure 7 by 3? inches, and stand three inches 
out of the jaw. The fore-leg measures 7 feet 
in length. The largest vertebra measures 
10 by 16 inches. This skeleton is about 
equal in size to the largest found. It is 
surmised that the monster bad waded into 
the bog so as to become mired, and thus 
perished. 


Professor Guyot finds that the Southern 
Catskills are higher than the group com- 
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4,000 feet high. The region is an elevated 
plateau, exhibiting a series of long, nearly 
parallel ranges, trending northwest and 
southeast, or at right angles to the usual 
course of the Appalachian ridges.— ndepen- 
dent, 


———— --2- 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


New Clothing Material.—A Berlin in- 
ventor has patented a new kind of cloth, 
which consists principally or entirely of 
sponge. The sponges are first thoroughly 
beaten with a heavy hammer, in order to 
crush all the mineral] and vegetable impuri- 
ties, so that they can be easily washed out. 
They are then dried and pared like a pota- 
to, with a sharp knife, the parings being 
sewed together. The fabric which is thus 
obtained is free from all the danger which 
sometimes arises from the absorption of poi- 
sonous dyes into the system; it absorbs 
without checking perspiration so as to 
diminish the danger of taking cold; it is a 
bad conductor, and therefore helps to main- 
tain a uniform surface temperature; it can 
be more readily cleansed than the ordinary 
woolen garments; its flexibility diminishes 
the liability of chafing; the ease with which 
it can be employed in shoes, stockings, 
drawers, undersbirts, bat linings and other 
articles of clothing seems likely to make it 
especially useful as a protection against 
rbeumatic and pulmonary attacks.—Fortsch. 
der Zeit. 


Steamship Improvement.—It is interest- 
ing to compare the present performance of 
the transatlantic steamers and their relative 
consumption of coal, with the same data in 
1840. The “ Britannic,” of the White Star 
Line, made average passages in the year 
1877, in 7 days, 10 hours and 53 minutes, 
consuming less than 250 kilograms (551.155 
lbs.) of coal per 1000 kilograms of freight, 
and having an average speed of 15.6 knots 
per hour. On the other hand, in 1840, the 
“Britannia,” the most famous steamer of its 
day, used 2400 kilograms (5291.091 Ibs) 
of coal per 1000 kilograms of freight, with 
an average velocity of only 8} miles per 
hour.—Fortsch. der Zeit. 


Fossil Oak.—A sunken oak forest of 
great extent, has been lately discovered in 
the neighborhood of Rothenburg, on the 
Fulda, in Hesse Cassel, from two to three 
metres (6.562 to 9.843 feet) below the sur- 
face. It appears to have been submerged in 
prebistoric times, in consequence of heavy 
freshets on the Fulda. Some of the trunks 
are of truly colossal dimensions. The wood 
is coal black and extraordinarily bhard.— 


monly visited, some of the peaks being| Fortsch. der Zeit. 
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Causes of Injury to Cables.—The teredo 
has been very destructive in its attacks upon 
the gutta-percha coating of submarine cables. 
Sharp-toothed fishes have often interrupted 
the communication between Cayenne and 
Para. Turtles have attacked the wire from 
Key West to Havana. A whale broke the 
cable in the Persian Gulf, and lost its life by 
getting entangled in the wires. Lightning 
has destroyed one or two of the Mediterra- 
nean cables. In some places, submarine 
currents have worn out the cables by friction 
against the rocks; in others, they have bro- 
ken by their own weight in spanning ocean 
valleys. The attacks of insects have been 
partially overcome by mixing poisonous 
ingredients with the gutta-percha.—L’ Elec- 
tricite. 


New Pendulum Experiments.—M. Dejean 
de Fouroque has experimented with a pen- 
dulum, vibrating in a large are and free to 
move in all azimuths. He finds that the 
plane of oscillation tends rapidly to assume 
a special direction, which is, according to 
his views, the resultant of the earth’s two 
great movements towards the constellation 
Hercules and around the sun. The path 
traverses the meridian four times a day, and 
the hours of crossing vary with the position 
of the earth in the ecliptic. M.A. Corvu 
has witnessed the experiments and reported 
them to the French Academy. Although 
he hesitated to adopt Fouroque’s conclu- 
sions with regard to the cause of the move- 
ments, be thinks them so interesting and 
important that he recommends them to the 
careful study of physicists and geometri- 
cians.— Comptes Rendus. 


Distribution of Power by Electricity.— 
Numerous experiments have lately been 
made in Paris, on the transmission of power 
by means of two Gramme macbines, one 
producing an electric current by mechanical 
action, the other operating inversely and 
reconstituting a portion of the labor which 
was originally expended. In order to make 
careful measurements, M. Tresca attended 
some of the exper ments with a Gramme 
machine making 1200 revolutions per min- 
ute. The current was transmitted by copper 
wires, to carts at different distances, two 
Gramme machines being placed in the carts 
and acting on a windlass, which pulled a 
double Brabant plough so as to make a 
furrow 220 metres (240.6 yd.) long. The 
velocity of the plough when the circuit of 
the current was 800 metres (874.91 yd.,) 
was 88 centimetres (34.65 in.) per second, 
the shaft making 1123 turns per minute; 
when the circuit was increased to 1300 
metres (1421.72 yd.), the velocity was re- 
duced to 70 centimetres (27.56 in.) and the 


revolutions of the shaft to 890. The effec- 
tive work was estimated at three horse- 
power.— Comptes Rendus. 


———— «ee -- 


Cuurcnh Music.—‘“ To assert that the 
music which is commonly heard in our 
churches is worship, or answers any of the 
purposes of worship, would be hazardous. 
It is sometimes good art, and sometimes it 
is not; but it is generally a performance ; it 
is rarely an act of worship.’-—Sunday After- 
noon 


22 —_—_ 


I COULD NOT DO WITHOUT THEE. 


I could not do without Thee, 
O Saviour of the lost ! 
Whose precious blood redeemed me 
At such tremendous cost. 
Thy righteousness, Thy merit, 
Thy precious blood must be 
My only hope of pardon, 
My glory and my plea. 


I could not do without Thee, 
I cannot stand alone ; 

I have no strength nor goodness, 
No wisdom of my own; 

But Thou, beloved Saviour, 
Art all in all to me, 

And weakness will be power, 
If leaning hard on Thee. 


I could not do without Thee, 
For O! the way is long; 

And I am often weary, 
And sigh replaces song. 

How could I do without Thee? 
I do not know the way; 

Thou knowest and Thou leadest, 
And wilt not let me stray. 


I could not do without Thee, 
O Jesus, Saviour dear! 
E’en when my eyes are holden 
I know that Thou art near. 
How dreary and how lonely 
This changeful world would be 
Without the sweet communion— 
The secret rest with Thee. 


I could not do without Thee ; 
No other friend can read 

The spirit’s strange, deep longing, 
Interpreting us need. 

No human heart could enter 
Each dim recess of mine, 

And soothe, and hush, and calm it, 
O blessed Lord, like Thine. 


I could not do without Thee, 
For years are fleeting fast, 

And soon in solemn loneliness 
The river must be passed ; 

But Thou wilt never leave me, 
And though the waves roll high, 

I know Thou wilt be near me, 
And whisper, “It is I.” 


FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL, 
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OAKWOOD SEMINARY. 
AT UNION SPRINGS, ON CAYUGA LAKE. 


The Autumn Term opens Ninth month 15. Travel- 
ling expenses of students from a distance will be 
partly paid. For new illustrated catalogue and full 
information, address J. J. THOMAs, General Manager, 
Union Springs, N. Y. 


QO 


Oak Grove Seminary and Commercial 
College. 


Under the care of Friends. Yearly expenses not 
exceeding $100. Endowed by the State. For particu- 
lars address E. H. Cook, A. B., (Haverford), Prin 
cipal, Vassalboro’, Maine. 51-4t 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
are to the 5th inst. 

GREAT BritTAIn.—J. J. Mechi, the well-known scien- 
tific agriculturist, who gave a very unfavorable report 
of the prospects of the crops in England a few weeks 
since, owing to continued rains, now says the crops 
are assuming a more healthy appearance, so that he 
still hopes to begin the grain harvest on the 20th 
instant. 

One thousand masons at Bristol, who had been on a 
strike for two months, have submitted to the masters’ 
terms. The miners of Warwickshire, at a mass 
meeting, have declared that the award of the umpire 
in the dispute between them and the masters means 


of Jules Ferry’s Educational bill, on pain of seeing 
the ecclesiastical salaries stopped. 

GERMANY.—A dispatch from Rome toa London 
journal says that the final decision of the German 
Government on the questions between it and the 
Vatican, has been communicated to the latter, and is 
as follows: All of the exiled clergy who ask per- 
mission will be allowed to return toGermany. The 
special ecclesiastical laws complained of will be tac- 
itly suspended, provided the clergy obey the common 
law. All fresh nominations are to be submitted to 
the Government. 

An imperial decree has been published, directing 
that the new law relative to the administration of 
Alsace-Lorraine shall go into force on the 1st of Tenth 
month next. 

The North German Gazette, which is generally 
regarded as an exponent of Prince Bismarck’s views, 
argues in favor of the proposal that Germany should 
purchase some islands in the South Pacific Ocean, 
pointing out that the possession of a colony there 
could not fail to benefit German commerce appre- 
ciably. 

The Prussian Government is preparing a measure 
for substituting biennial for annual budgets in Prussia, 
as well as in the German Empire. 

ITALY.—A new Ministry has recently been formed, 
the Premier of which, in replying to questions address- 
ed to him in the Senate, said that the Ministry will 


| pursue a policy of peace, insisting at the same time on 


the execution of treaties, more particularly the article 
of the treaty of Berlin in favor of Greece. 
TurKEY.—A Constantinople dispatch to Reuter’s 
Telegram Company asserts that a Cabinet Council on 
the 29th resolved to adopt the modifications de- 





starvation for them. 

In the House of Commons, on the 29th ult., the} 
Government again introduced the bill to enable banks 
to limit the liabilities of shareholders to twice the 
amount of paid-up capital, which had been ‘talked | 
out” previously. The new bill applies to Scotland | 
and Ireland, as well as England. he objections of | 
the Scotch members are thus removed, and the bill 
was read a second time. On the 31st, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer stated in the House of Commons 
that the Government propcsed to ask a vote of £3,- 
000,000 on account of the expenses of the war in| 
South Africa, which sum, if not- sufficient, would at | 
least suffice until the next session of Parliament. This | 
will raise the expenditure for that war'to £4,500,000. 
He said that this new credit would change the surplus 
estimated in the budget toa deficit of £1,163,000. 
The Government hopes to recover some part of the | 
cost from the South African colonies, and authority 
was asked to raise the remainder by exchequer | 
bonds. 


The London 7imes of the 1st instant says that by 


the exertions of Commander Cheyne, an Arctic com- | 


mittee has been established in London, at the head of 


manded by the British and French Ambassadors in 
the firman of investiture of Tewfik Pasha as Khedive 
of Egypt. This restores all the privileges enjoyed by 
Ismail Pasha under the firman of 1873, without any 
reservation of the right to conclude treaties. A later 
dispatch says that the same Ambassadors have de- 
manded that the firman of investiture shall be submit— 
ted to allthe Great Powers, in order that it may have 
an international character. 

It has been stated, and the statement was confirmed 
in the British House of Lords on the 31st ult., by the 
Foreign Secretary, Lord Salisbury, that the last Russian 
soldiers hnve left East Roumelia. 

Inp1A.—The new English Commissioner, or Resi- 
dent, in Afghanistan, has arrived at Cabul, and has 
been amicably received by Yakoob Khan. 

The Bombay Gasei¢e says it is stated that the city 
of Serinagur, the capital of Cashmere, ordinarily 
containing 300,000 inhabitants, has had only 30,000 
since the famine. 

SouTH AFRICA.—On the 4th ult. a severe engagement 
took place, in which the English claim to have utterly 
defeated the Zulus, inflicting on them heavy loss. The 
English afterward burned Ulundi, the kraal or village 
which had been Cetewayo’s residence. Everything of 


forty-nine other committees, throughout the country. | value, however, had been removed from it to another, 


The projected expedition for the discovery of the | 


North Pole will probably leave England in the spring 
of 1880, and will co-operate with those sent out by 
Sweden, Holland, America, Austria and Denmark. 

FRANCE.—The Senate referred the bill for demolish- 
ing the ruins of the Tuileries toa committee, which was 
appointed some time since to consider the question of 
reconstructing that building. This committee will 
probably not report until the next session. 

In the Chamber of Deputies, on the 30th, when 


the estimate for the salaries of the bishops was sub-| of Ca 


which had been built when the war broke out, 15 
miles north of Ulundi, and approached only through a 
long, narrow ravine. To this place Cetewayo appears 
to have withdrawn. One of his brothers and some 
other important chiefs have surrendered. The British 


forces are retiring from Ulun.i, but their movements 


are retarded by heavy rains and increasing difficulties 


of transportation, which would prevent any new 
advance this season. 


The Colonial Ministers have informed the Assembly 
Colony that they consider this time inoppor- 


mitted, the extreme Left, or ultra Republicans, ab-| tune for carrying into effect the recommendation of 
stained from voting, rendering the vote invalid, as less | the home government in favor of confederation of the 


than half the members voted. The object of the delay 
is to coerce the Senate into passing the anti-Jesuit clause 





South African colonies, but that they would take steps 
| to do so as soon as peace should be restored. 








